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The Bad Fruit of a Bad Policy. 

Nothing could better illustrate the manner in 
which a bad policy always continues to bring forth 
evil fruit than the extermination of a band of six 
hundred Moros on Mt. Dago, Philippine Islands, in 
a three days' fight in early March, by the American 
troops and Philippine constabulary under General 
Wood. The details of the melancholy event have 
been given in all the daily papers, and our readers 
have only to draw upon their imaginations to have 
the repulsive picture before them. 

It is creditable to the people of the country that 
this performance has been nearly universally con- 
demned, and has occasioned a volume of indignant 
protest, from one end of the country to the other, 
such as has not often been witnessed. Instead of 
regarding it as " a brilliant feat of arms," adding to 
the honor of the American army, the common senti- 
ment of the nation, regardless of party affiliations, 
shocked at the promiscuous slaughter of six hundred 
men, with women and children, has seen the ghastly 
event in its true light, and has faithfully character- 
ized it as a " massacre," an " inexcusable butchery," 
which has disgraced the whole land. Those who 
have attempted to justify it have been comparatively 
few, and they have shown little heart in what they 
have had to say. 



Even from the point of view of the severest mili- 
tary necessity it is fairly open to question whether 
any tenable excuse can be made for such a wholesale 
slaughter. It is quite inconceivable that no prisoners 
could have been taken from a body of six hundred 
men, whatever kind of resistance they may have put 
up, if there had been any real wish to take them ; or 
that wounded men who had tried to kill those ren- 
dering aid could not have been, some of them, at any 
rate, disarmed and carried away as prisoners. These 
Moros may have been bandits and marauders, raiding 
those who were friendly to the American dominion. 
They probably were so, in some sense of those terms. 
General Wood gives this and the fact that they re- 
sisted unto death as the grounds for the action of 
his force in killing all of them. But even under 
these circumstances, with the added excuse that 
they were religious fanatics glad to die at the hands 
of " Christians," it is beyond belief that none of them 
could have been taken alive, or half alive, by a brave 
and disciplined American army. 

It looks prima facie, therefore, as if Generals 
Wood and Bliss went in with the deliberate purpose 
of extermination, or developed this purpose as the 
battle progressed, as the easiest method of getting rid 
of these troublesome people, who have persisted from 
the beginning in being enemies of American sover- 
eignty. All his later explanations only add to this 
conviction. If this be true, — as we hope for the 
sake of the country's reputation is not the case, — in 
what terms can the deed be properly characterized ? 
But if the shooting and stabbing to death of these 
Moros to the last man can be justified by military 
necessity, as the attempt has been made to justify it, 
the blackness and shame of the deed are not there- 
by one whit lessened. It is only another proof of 
the inherent cruelty and inhumanity of the method of 
brute force, of its unfitness to survive in an age of 
increasing love of justice, humaneness and active 
effort to save and elevate men of all classes. It is a 
method uncontrolled, in the last analysis, by any 
moral principle. It is without the element of mercy, 
without conscience, without reason. It knows no 
law but might, before which human beings that come 
in its way are. crushed to death if they cannot other- 
wise be overcome. The pacification which it pro- 
duces is the pacification of death and the tomb. 

It may be doubted whether, after all, those who 
have supported the government's Philippine policy 
can with any real consistency criticise this slaughter 



